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DEFENCE OF INDIA^^ 

THE 

£ro6lera of j2afionali^,dion 


1.--THE PROBLEM STATED 

The National Demand 

TJio ;C>:o]ioJ‘al ]>iiblio Jias been kepi; faenliai* with 
tiio pi'ohiem of Iiuliaiu/ing’ the aiMiiy iiiaiiily tlirougli 
the (lisciiSHioii, of tlireo eoiiorotc proposals, T!\e first of 
tlioso is to inalco tlie ooni))ussiojiotl ranks of the arniy 
Iiullaii, the second to replace the Britisli rcgijuents 
in India by purely Indian units, and the third to 
ti'ansfer the control of ar) ny affairs to an Lulian 
ininistor. Of these the first is by far the oldest doiuand, 
for it was first discussed as a practical proposition in 
1885, From that date till 1914, public opinion generally 
and the Indian National Goiigross iii particular repoatcdl^y 
insisted on tiie change, without hoNrever any result. 
Then came the war and wdth it an ininicnse strengtlion- 
iug of the Lidian cas(? through India’s wholo-liearted 
co-operation witJi Great Britain and the fine record 
of Indian soldiers. As a result, the Government 
introduced the iudnciple of IjK]i{ini;^ation just after the 
war, and some (pialified Indians were given commis- 
sions in the army. Tills was followed by a more 



systematic sclieine to Iiidiaiuzo eight selected units ot 
the Indian army, and in coiu’so of the next fo^v years 
the ininciple has heeii further ampliiied by the adoption 
of a wider scheme and the creation ol' a military 
college in India. 

By this time, however, the public expectation has 
wholly' outstripped the hesitating coiicossioiif; , What 
Indian opinion now wants is a rapid and complete 
substitution of the British officers of the army h,y 
trained Indians, while the military authorities not only 
helieve this to be impracticable but also look upon the 
scheme of Indianixation now being worked out as tenta- 
tive and experimental. The divergence between tlie two 
points of view is thus fiiiidamental, and if the higliest 
jnilitary authorities are to be beliovod, there is no 
likelihood of the pace of Iiidianization being quickonod in 
the near future. 

Nor have the nationalist efforts boon more success- 
ful over tlie other two proposals. The idea of entrus- 
ting the defence of India to an Indian miiiistor and 
of eliminating the Britisli regiment.s is of course a 
logical corollary to the transfer of leadership to Indians. 
It is only by the simultaneous adoption, of all these 
steps that the process of Iiidianization can ho ooinpletod. 
But so far there is not. the least sign of the experi- 
ment being tried. All tliat Indian politicians have been 
able to do about the last two items is to put formal 
I'c.soliitions before the Government, witlioiit, however, 
being able to secure cveji the recog ivitlon. of the 
principle. 

But wliatevcr the success of these attempl's, there 
is at least no doubt about their iiitontion. 'What nationalist 



opinion seeks to do about the army is not simply to 
open up for Indians careers' Jiow 'closed to them, nor 
even to bring about a reform in matters of detail. 
Both these are desirable ends but the real object is 
far more comprehensive. The Indian, National Congress 
vmnfcs to transform the ■whole of the defence service 
of India from its present to a national footing as one 
of the indispensable conditions and the natural fulfil- 
ment of the ideal of Sivaraj. The right and capacity 
of defence is an integral part of self-government. 
AVithout it no scheme of local autonomy can be consi- 
dered to lie adequate. The people of India at present 
do not possess this right of defence, nor are their latent 
capacities in this respect beiiig properly developed. This 
must be looked upon as one of the first conditions to 
be fulfilled if India is ever to become the master of 
her destiny. 

Character of the Present Army 

It is perhaps needless to explain that the nationa- 
lization of tlie defence of India "will be neither an easy 
nor a light task. A.s noAV constituted, the armed 
forces under the Government of India are Indian in one 
sense only— in that their cost is borne by the people 
of India. In everything. lei se they, are either British 
or, at, any rate, non-national, though an overwhelming 
proportion of their personnel is furnished by India. The 
main features of the non-national character of the 
Army in India may be summarized under the following 
heads; 

1. It is not controlled by Indians, and the consti- 
tutional representathms^of the people of India 
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iii the go voi'Ji mental maoljinoiy luive no (4Toc 
tive voice in its affairs, 


2 . 




It is reernited from certain i)arts of Iiulia only 
and not from the country as a wliolo. I’o 
bo more particular, ratlior inore than half of 
•its personnel is fiinilshed hy the Punjab and 
tliG HorthAYest Frontier ProvincG witli parts 
of Kashmir, about a quarter by the hilly 
tracts of Grarliwal, Kiimaon and Nepal, and 
less than a quarter by certain regions of 
Eajputana, the U. P., Bomba^q ifadras and 
Burma. Provinces like Bengal, Assam, Bihar 
and Orissa and the C. P, and largo areas of 
Madras and Bombay do not furnish a single 
soldier to the army. 


Even Avithiii the areas from whiob the army 
is normally recruited there is a strict r(\gn- 


lation of the quotas to bo furnisliod by each 
district, tribe, caste or soot. Any Funjal>i 
Mussalmau or Gurldia can not (vlalm to bo 


freely admitted to tlio army simply because 
he happens to come from one of the two 
most ]iumerous classes enlisted in the ranks. 
He must also belong to the spocifi.od district, 
tribe, clan or: even go/ra. In point of fact, 
the Punjabi iMussalinans in tbo aiany arc 
preponderantly trans-Chenah and the Gurkhas, 
Magars and Guruiigs, 


4. Not only is the Indian army recruited from 
a limited number of carefully scloctcKl classes 
froju certain specified regions, hut Us udiolo 



hitonial organization is based on a caste 
system more rigid than that of even Hindu 
societ 3 ^ Indian arm}’" does not rocognize 
the iiidividiial. It is neatlj^ grouped into 
battalions, companies, squadrons, and sometimes 
oven platoons iof specified classes according 
to a fixed ratio, and no one vdio does not 
belong to one of these classes is allo'wed to 
enter the armj’' simplj" hecanse he is indi- 
vidually fit. '\Vhat is more important still, 
a]i individual of one class is not permitted 
to serve in a group allotted to another, and 
these groups arc so arranged that they retain 
their tribal or commujial loyalties and at tho 
same time balance the characteristics and the 
Jnflueiice of one another. 

5. Lidians in the army are kept more or less 
insulated from the rest of the population, or 
at least are not encouraged to mix freely with 
them. Tho result is mulnal suspicion. The 
soldiers look upon the civil population as a 
class of ijiferior beings and the latter return 
the unfriendly teeli]ig by regarding the soldiers 
as pampered and arrogant mercenaries. 

(K The Army in ljulia is partly constituted of 
units of the British Army, and till very 
recently" Iiuliajis were not emplo^^ed in all its 
arms. These two facts taken togctiier made 
and still make it impossible for Indians in the 
arjny to fight a campaign themselves alone. 
Hver sijice tlic Miitiji,y it had remained one of 
the fundamental principles of arm^^ organization 



in India that not only should Indians not ho 
allowed to occupy positions of responsibiUty and 
power ill the army, but that they should also 
never he taken into all its arms so that they 
might he able, by theinsidves alone, to constitute 
a self-contained lighting formation, 'IMvis tradi- 
tional policy has been partially abaiKlonod as 
a result of the decision to give commissions to ■ 
Indians, to raise a purely Indian regiment of 
artillery, and to Indiani/,o ono o:l:‘ the four 
divisions of the Pield Army. But tho transfor- 
mation, such as it is, is being worked out with 
extreme caution. It will, still tuho a long timo 
to be acconiplisiied, and oven when complotod 
will affect not more (ban ono-twelfl:'h of iho 
total lighting strength of the Army in India, 
There is also no idea, as has already Tioon said, 
of eliminating tho purely Britisli units of tho 
army. 

7. Even now and in spite of tho decision 

to give commissions to Indians and fo 

start a military college in India, the load ership 
of the army is to all intents atid 

purposes purely British. The British 

. officers- in India anj toclviiically 
divided into two classes, those of British Service 
and those belonging to tho Indian Army. Eor 
the practical purpose of eommaiul, liowover, 
there is no distinction between thorn, and 
they all belong to tho close trade union of 
British officers of tho entire British and Indian 
armed forces. Politically, tlicso officers are 



imbued tbrougli and tbroiigli witli tbe ideals of 
British imperialism, and their military doctrine 
is tliat of the Imperial Greiieral vStaft This, 
of course, is botli natural and desirable from 
the Britisli point of view but it does not on 
that account make the , Indian army more 
]iational. 

8. Last of all, the function of the Army in India 
is not purely Indian. It is imperial and not 
national. Briefly, this means tliat the Army 
ill India is maintained to uphold British 
economic and political interests in India and 
the East and that it may be used against 
Indians in the interest of British supremacy. 

Spirit and Quality of the Army 

These characteristics give to the Indian arniy of 
today certain qualities of its own. High militai\y 
authorities are of opinion that as a fighting machine it 
would be able to stand up to any European army. 
This may be quite true. But at the same time it is well 
to remember that, in spite of its effloieiic}^ and the 
fighting quality of its Indian personnel, the Indian army 
stands in a class apart from the armies of modern civilized 
States, The most striking of these peculiarities is the 
absence in it of a national feeling and the patriotism which 
springs from it. This sense of a national mission has always 
been recognized as one of the most valuable moral assets 
of ail army. It is, however, wliolly absent in the Army 
in India. Its spirit is purely professional and it has to 
maintain the fighting quality of its Indian personnel by 
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basing itself exclusively on oithov pi'oressioiinl 

lici’edifflry and traditional aptitudos. 

ft foIloAVs from this that tho Indian iiriuy cannot, likti 
the* liest armies of modern times, be ttio expression o^ tlm 
liiriiest military potentiality of the nation. Mililaiy 
eiierixy after all is only a speciali'/od and concciitnilci 
form of social energy, and the past liistoiy, tlm liiilnis Mint 
traditions, as Avell as the cultural and [lolitical idnils el 
a people have as much to do Avith. it as ])iirely physirtil 
attributes. By its A^ery iiaturo the Indian army cniiiiel 
draw upon all the elements of strength to be loinid in I lie 
different factors of national life. To that oxUnil its iiiornle 


is weak, a ml the Bri tish i ui I i tavy a u thor iti es who 1 1 1’e 
jicrfecfly conscious of the faet try to comj)iMisa(:(> Im* flie 
Ave a k ness l)y including purely British units in the iii-'hliiig 
foi'in at ions. 


Another peculiarity of the existing army, which is 
equally conspicuous, is the absence in its Indian jmrl ion, 
duo to lack of opportunities, training and edueatinii, ol' jill 
capacity for leadership, orgaiii/iation and liiitiativn on tln^ 
In glicst military plane . As a niodomi figl i ti 1 1 g m n c h i 1 1 e 
the Indian army Avoiihl go to pieces if the British ofliccrs 
Avore removed from it. The i>resGiico of a siuall iiumimr 
of Indian officers in it has not made any dillercnmi in 
this respect felt as yet, and the role of the Indian ehMiieiit 
in the army may still be very justl}^ compared to Mint of 
stone chips serving as filling in a reinforced eoinvrelc 
hiiilding, while the steel frame and Jiots Avhidi. give tlm 
.structure its shape and strength correspond to tho British 
element. It is of course obvious that jio other system is 
lH.sMble undor the existing oircumstaueos but, ..voii 
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Sir Valentino Chirol admitted, tlio systoin “howovra* well 
it woidcs in pmctioe for tho prod notion of aroliabic Jighting 

macliine, Avas not culculatod to train Indians to imotect 
tkeniselvtsd ’ 

. i\.uy thoroughgoing progTaniiiio of IiicliaiUKing tlio 
anny .«houkl alter all this. A national arjny for India 
should bo coininauded ajid controlled by Indians, ho 
recruited from all parts of the country and bo animated 
by a national spirit. It should bo a self '•cojitaiued lighting 
inaohino able to do without the hoi]) and guidance of 
foiuigners and al)o\'e all, it should foster the military 
capacity of the wliolc nation and bo directly 

related to it. Admittedly thi,s is a far- reaching 
prograniino, and .British military authorities have 
never recognized oven tlic reinoto possibility 

ol' its fullilnimit. This, hoAvovor, is hardly inioxpectod. 
TluMiiilitary profession is oxtronioly conservative all the 
Avorld over. Bvon in free and progressive countries 
it is iion-rocoptive of jioav ideas, and in India 
the soldier’s natural distrust of innovation has been 
innnoasurably strengthen od by ratdal and political proposso- 
ssioiis. Henc(‘. an advocate of army reform in India is 
likely to l)o condemned by the inilitaiy authorities, as 
an iinpraeti(}al visionary. But, as a British luilitary 
Avriter has sliroAvdly observed, the niilitnry mind cannot 
mako a clisi notion botAVoeii having vision and being a 
visicnary. If a solution to the probhsm of Lidianizing 
tho army is to ho found at all, it Avill ho found through, 
vision, coinbinod Avith a ciloar, insight into tho 
obstaclos existing on our side as avoM as those likely 
to be created by extraneous circumstances. 
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II.^FUNCTION 
National And Imperial Function 

Of all the aspects iii whicli tJie Ariirp in Jjidia 
might he made more truly luitioiial, finvctioii should bo 
dealt 'with first, hecause it is vital not only for its o^vi\ 
sake hut also as a key to the rest of tlu) prohleni. j'lvRiy 
army exists for a dcfiiiito purposes it is this purposo 
which governs the principles of its organ izatimij composi- 
tion and equipmeiit, If, therefore, an nnny is to bo 
changed in any iinj^ortant respect, the vroy first (]iiestio« 

to ask should he 'whether tlierois aj)ythii)g inherent in its 
function which stands in tlio way. 

Noav, 'were this (^nestion to he put to an oducahKl 
Indian about the existing army, there is not the least 
doubt what his answer will he. To most Indians tlio 
Army in Lidia is an army of occupation, u foreign 
garrison maintained at the cost of Iiulia in urdcu’ to 
perpetuate her political suhj action to Great Britain. This 
being so, Indians do not take very seriously the assurances 
of Government spokesmen about the disinterested purpose 
of the army, and some of thorn even go so far in their 
scepticism as to treat the Uvsual picas about external 
aggression and internal troubles as wliolly a pretence. 
Those who hold this view are not at all convinced tliat tlie 
daugei* to India from the neighbouring powers and border 
tribes is real, and consequently they find no occasion for 
surprise if the Government shows an unwiilingnoss to 
transfer to Indian couti’ol an army whoso real purpose, as 
they say, is to suppress the nationalist aspirations of the 
people of the country. 
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Tills, however, is deftiiitely an extreme staiuliioiiit and 
is not based on a correct and comprehensive appreciation of 
the iniUtary stakes involved. Thongli the Amy in India 
is still the mailed list behind the British civil adminis- 
tration, a veiy valuable factor of its political and huaiioial 
credit and the final sanction of its authority, the holding 
of India against Indians in the present disarmed state of 
the couiitiy can no longer be regarded as an imiiortaut 
military problem. Tlierc was indeed a time when the 
supvGssioii of any possible armed outbreaks on the part 
of the princes and the people of India was considered to ho 
the principal function of the army. But this role has been 
obsolescent since the eighties of the last century. It Avas 
the Russian menace Avliich pushed it into the background 
and the steady groAvth of this danger till the conchision 
of the Angio-Russian Agreement of 1907 induced Lord 
Kitcbener to give to internal security a Avholly secondary 
place in his .scheme of reorganization. 

Only once between the days of Lord Roberts and the 
present time did the question of internal security seem to 
he on the Avay to regain some of its old importance. This 
haijpciied between 1012 and 1014 and Avas due to the 
fears created by the Swadeshi movement In 1912 a com- 
mittee AAms appointed to report on tlie .strength of tlie 
armed forces to be maintained in India. This committee 
submitted its report the next j'-ear and, among other 
things, expressed the opinion that Lord Ritchenor had 
been too optimistic about the domestic situation in India 
in relegating internal security to a position of minor 

importance. It coiisequently proposed that t)ie .strength 
of the troops assigned to this duty should he increased. 



This vieAv was Gndently shaml by tlio Oovin'iiinoul; at 

India, for, when tlio war bruko out, it .starved the (?x]mhU- 
tionaiy forces sent out of I ndia of tludr iniiilhmanniits 

for fear of possible conipli^iatioiis within tho (jountry. This 
led to the disaster in ^b^sopotainin, which, in its turn, 
brought about a complete revolution In tluioutlook of tho 
Indian military authorities. M'tor tho war anotluvr 
committee went afresh into tluMiuostion ot the military 
reciuireinents of India and assigned to the aimiy rniudions 
at once more balanced and more consisionts witii the 

strategic demands of tlui heur» 

Under these new principles, the needs of internal 
security have not been. Ihrgotten luit th(\v have not Iieen 
allowed to overshadow or interlhre witli the other rniictions 
of the ai'in^^ This is porfe(;tly in aecortl with tiui lalest 
doctrines of imperial military orgaiuzutioii. Unlike the 
armies of great continontal powej's, which aie imm-iit to 
provide against a definite military eontingency, tlu^ iirnied 
forces of the British Kmpiro have to ho suited hi a wid<! 
range of circumstaiicos, varying I'rom a world war to a 
small expedition against an iiiudvili/ed tribe or poliia 
duties in a city street. Their organi/uition, tli(n‘eloro, is 
extremely flexible, and, though readily c.apabliJ ot inodi“ 
lication and expansion, is suited to average rathiM' thiiii 
exceptional circumstances, hixactly the same priiudiphis 
have been follov^ed in the post- Avar reorgan i/.ation o!' tlu^ 
Army in India. It is at ojico a rosorvo police force, a 
garrison and a field army, and its war organ i/.ation has 
been so devised that it can provide for oxter Mill (hdVnuie, 
border policing and internal secairlty in their due 

order of importance Avithout any overlapping or chish oi; 
duties. 



This' does not, however, moan that all thtit British 
military and civil authorities say about the iuiictiou of 
the army is necessarily true* The most important fact 
about the Army in India Is not that it is intended against 
Indians to the exclusion of defence against external 
aggression and tribal raids but that, iu every one of the 
functioiis assigned to it, it is more concerned Avith British 
than Indian interests and is thus a considerable addition, 
to the natural defensive rc([uiremcnts of India. Naturally, 
British Avr iters do not admit this. Thioy argue that the 
task of dofeuding India is uiiiciue and Avithout parallel in 
the rest of the British Binpiro, and in support of this 
opinion point to the immense land frontier of India, to 
the semi-civilized and warlike tribes living all along it, 
to the past invasions of India through the north-wostoni 

])asses, to the exposed coast -line, and, last of all, to the 
racial and religious feuds of the iniiumorablo comm uni ties 
of India. Most of those difficulties are, hoAvovor, cither 
(‘xaggerated or inapplicable to presejit-day conditions. 
Nothing more tlian a passable familiarity Avith tlio 
piX)l)lom i.s nccossaiy to sko^^' that the task of dofonding 
India has been made inatei'ially heavier and more com- 
plex under the existing political regime than Avhat it 
Avould liavo been had India been a free country or a 
Dominion of the British Empire. It is exactly this 
difference introduced by the British connection Avhich 
constitutes the injustice of the military burden of India 
ami it can certainly be cliallengcd by Indians as an 
im))orial aiul not a national liability. 
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Natural Defensive Requirements of India 

We must BOW tiy to find out; wluit this diforoiico 
amounts to in actual practice and in order to do so malco 
a comparison between the natural nillitai'y I'etiuironH'iits 

of India and those created the British coimoctioii. 

Tiie conditions under which every country imist ho 
defended are set by three iinpoitaiiti Ku/ts. (iisf^ its 
f(oo«:i’aphical situation ; secondly, its coonaiuic needs find 
political aspirations ; and thirdly, its relations witli 
forth, *511 powers as influenced by the two pi-ovious eonsidora- 
tions. Ill every one of these respects, Lull a may ho 
considered to hold a pecnllarly favourable position. She 

is. in spite of tendentious assertions to the (unitrary, one 
of the best naturally protected cuimtrins of the Avorld. 
AVhhl-dofincd barriers separate licr from her noigh hours, 
and for the most part these are iinpassahle. Tlu* military 
authorities themselves recognize the strength of India’s 
natural defences by considering the wliolo land frontiei’ 
from Cfilgit to Siam absolutely siife from the military 
point of view, and by not providing a single battalion of 
the Regular, Auxiliary or Territorial forces for holding 

it, with the exception of an nuimportaiit detach in ent at 
(iyantso in Tibet, which, hoAvcvei’, is stationed there Ihr a 
Av holly ditfeieiit x>urpose. 


In addition, India is insuLatod from the groat Asiatic 
po Avers by a ^vu\Q belt of difficult, sparsely populated and 
barren cotuitry, coiaprisiiig the deserts of eastorii Porsio, 
western Baluchistan and south- wesbu'ii Afeluuiistmi, tlio 
mountaiiwus and bleak regions of Siiikiaiig and Tibet, 
and the jungles of northern Burma, liulo-Clnna’and Siam, 
rin wliolo of this area is so laekitig in natural resoiircos 
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aiid Jueans of coininuiiication and so exti’eine in cliiiiato 
that the passage of large bodies of men ‘with modern 
eciuipmenfs of -war over it avouW present insuperable 
difficiiities. Even the most modern and powerful 
aeroplanes would not be able to cross into India 
over this belt owing to the distance and the atmospheric 
conditions created the high altitude, and if one or two 
specialized machines succeeded in reaching the fringe of 
the country, they would either he brought down or he 
utterly incapalde of inflicting any material damage. 

One lias only to compare these conditions with tlie 
indeterminate frontiers, with whole countries within air 
range of one another, between France and Germany, 
Germany and Poland, Poland and Soviet Russia, Soviet 
Russia and Manclioukuo, which arc nevertheless held 
against highly organized potential enemies, in order to realize 
the military advantages possessed by India. Yet this is not 
the whole of the matter. Just as India is a well-marked 
geographical unit she can also he a self-contained 
economic and political unit, Unlike Great Britain, whose 
prosperity and even existence depend on world-wide 
commerce and free transport of food from the farthest ends 
of the earth, India is economically self-suflicient and well 
able to provide for the material needs of all her popula- 
tion. This self-sufficiency is in fact so complete that even 
in the imosent uniiulustrialized state of the conntiy, 
a stringent blockade would make no difference to the 
people of India except a certain lowering of the standard 

of living. With the country industrially vivified like 

Soviet Russia tlmy Avould be in almost an impregnable 
position. 
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The military ajul political need of India 
is, therefore, to leave and be left well alone, and for 
this purpose her defensive forces should be just 
sufficient to act as a deterrent on foreign powers and to 
destroy in detail any invading army that may reach 
the borders of India. This last, hoAvever, is not likely 
to be a normal contingency as the difficulty of attacking 
India by land is too great and the bases from which a 
naval expedition adequate to conquer India could be sent 
outai’e too far awaj^ Besides, the natural political and econo- 
mic development of all her Asiatic neighbours is iii no Avay 
affected by India. None of tbem have any direct poiait of 
friction with her which oonld induce them to seek war, 
and unless we ourselves excited their cupidity by a 
culpable display of military weakness they would probably 
all be perfectly ready to leave ns alone. 

Three Special Problems 

The definition just gh^en of the basic military require- 
ments of India leaves out of account three considerations 
on which official apologists lay special emphasis. Those 
are the questions of India’s relations vdth AJghanistan 
and the Path an tribes and the possibility of an invasion 
of India through the north -Avestern passes. As regards 
the last, which figures most m popular imagination, it is 
often stated that as India has been invaded more than 
once ill the past by warlike peoples from Central Asia, 
the same thing might be repeated in our days. This, 
however, is Avholly an imaginary fear. It does not 
require a very profound knowledge of history to discoA''er 
that a modern irruption of barbarian hordes into India is 
no longer a practical possibility. The Scythian, Hun, 
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Turld, Mongol and Taidar invasions of India woro caused 
uot by any circiiDLstances oji this side of the Hindu Kush, 
but b^^^ etluioJogical disturbances in tlie Central Asiatic 
steppes. The wars of nomadic peoples living in those 
regions led to the overflow of barbarous and semi-barba- 
rons hordes into the adjoiiiiug areas of Hussia, China and 
Persia as well as Lidia. All tliese countries had to 
suffer equally from these incursions, and if an, exodus of 
nomadic tribes, snch as had taken place in the past, were 
again to lie feared, the conntries which would suffer . most 
from tlieni are as likely to he »Soviet Eussia, China and 
Persia as India, Yet no one oven thinks of putting sncli 
a possibility before the Creneral Staffs of those countries 
and oven in India it is never met with except in writings 
intended for popular propaganda. 

Idle question of Afghanistan and Patliaii tiibes is of 
greater practit!al importance, though even here there has 
been a good deal of mere specious reasoning. Looked at 
from a purely defensive point of view, the xirohlem of 
resisting Afghan aggression is not very difficult. Just 
as the settling down and civilizing of tlie nomadic tribes 
of Turkestan and he expansion of Eussia have dried up 
the very source, so to say, of all widespread ethnographic 
disturbances in Central Asia, the same historical process 
has destroyed Afghanistan's importance as a corridor of 
these invasions. If Afghanistan were to attack India 
now, it would have to do so with its own solitary 
strength, and neither its man-power nor its economic re- 
sources are such as to make this a real danger to ,a 
unified India. , . . , , i 

Li actual fact, however, it Jiiay safely be assumed 
that Afghanistan has no intention of making 



